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ENGLAND. 


The last accounts from England represent that 
country in a state of unexampled distress, occa- 
sioned partly by the weather, and partly by the 
condition of things in Europe. It is stated also, 
that Sweden is nearly in a similar state. The 
weather in this country has likewise been very 
unfavourable to the production of corn this sea- 
son, and it is conjectured that not more than the 
fourth of a crop will be made. It would be well, 
jnorder to prevent distress here, to suggest to 
the farmers and planters the propriety of retain- 
ing their grain for the consumption of their own 
countrymen, from whom it is probable they will 
be able to get as good a price as they can any 
where else, and, at the same time, do a service 
to their country. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF JAMAICA. 


Communicuted in a letter from a friend in the West- 
Indies. 


Jamaica was discovered by the great, but un- 
fortunate Columbus, in his second voyage to the 
new world, in 1494. It was called Haymaica by 
the Indisns who accompanied him from the other 
islands. Nine years after its first discovery, Co- 
lumbus, in consequence of sevcre storms, which 
occurred during his passage from Veragua to 
Hispaniola, in his fourth and last voyage, was 
obliged to take shelter in this islund, with the 
loss of two of his ships. The little harbour which 
heran into with his remaining two vessels, to 
save them from foundering, is now called Chris- 
topher’s Cove, and is on the north side of the 
island. About 17 years after this, Don Diego, 
the son of Christopher Columbus, who had been 
successful in « process which he was obliged to 
institute against the king, despatched Juan de 
Esquivel to take possession of Jamaica in his 
name, Esquivel, who is represented by Harcra 
a a very gallant soldier and humane and liberal 
man, almost a solitary instance, soon brouglit the 
natives, says the same author, * to submission, 
without any. effusion of blood.” . The Spaniards, 
upon their first settlement, which was ‘in the 
Western part of the island, built the city of Mel- 
lila, but very soon becoming displeased with its 
Situation, they abandoned it to ruin, and retired 
to Sevilla Nueva, which was founded by Esquivel, 
and in which he was afterwards interred. Of the 
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remains of this city I will hereafter give you some 
account. Esquivel was succeeded by men who 
seem to have been lost to sensibility and feeling. 
The cruelty exercised by them upon the defence- 
less natives is abhorrent to humanity, and only 
calculated to excite feelings of disgust and hor- 
ror. Out of 60,000 human beings, that consti- 
tuted the aboriginal population of the island, not 
one Was left in existence 50 years after its disco- 
very. Indignant at the cruelty with which they 
were treated, the poor Indians rose against their 
tyrants, according to Sir Hans Sloane, and de- 
populated the new city, by entirely extirpating 
its inhabitants. The next town the Spaniards 
built was founded by Diego Columbus, in 1523, 
and was called St. Jago de la Vega, or Spanish 
Town; which is now the metropolis of the island. 
»This city afterwards gave the title of Marquise 
to the son of Don Diego, to whom, at the same 
time, Charles V. gave the whole island in per- 
petual sovereignty. 

Sir Anthony Shirby, in the year 1596, landed 
at Jamaica, took St. Jago, and plundered the 
island, without much resistance; and afterwards, 
in 1635, Col. Jackson landed with 500 men, and 
though he was opposed by 2,000 Spaniards from 
their works, compelled them to retreat, and, with 
the loss of 40 men, entered, sacked, and pillaged 
the town. This pusillanimity of soul must have 
originated from the extreme indolence of the 
Spaniards, which, by enervating their bodies, de- 
stroyed the vigour and energies of their mind. 
In this state of torpor, indolence, and consequent 
poverty, they continued, without the occurrence 
of any thing remarkable, till the English, under 
Venables and Penn, during the usurpation of 
Cromwell, took possession of the island. It is 
not my intention to enter into an examination of 
the right by which Cromwell possessed himself 
of Jamaica: it is sufficient that he was persuaded 
by the cunning and politic Cardinal Mazarine, te 
join the French in the conquest of Hispaniola, 
then possessed by the Spaniards. The Spaniards 
were, however, an overmatch for the combined 
forces under Venables, who was shamefully de- 
feated, and compelled to retreat to his ships, 
with the loss of a great number of his men. To 
wipe off this stigma, they determined to make a 
descent on Jamaica, and immediately set sail for 
that island, where they arrived on the 3d of May, 
1655. The inhabitants of St. Jago, which then, 








according to Blome, consisted of 2,009 houses, 
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2 churches, 2 chapels, and an abbey, made but a 
feebie resistance; and after procrastinating the 
time as long as Uiey could, under the pretext of 
capitilating, during which they removed their 
si..ves and their moveable property to the woods 
and mountsins of the island, they surrendered 
the empty town to the English. Several unsuc- 
cessful efforts were afterwards made by the Spz- 
niarcds to rceover their lost possessions, but they 
| abortive, and the English remained 


«ft ree ve 
see lh 2,07 
masters of the island, which they have possessed 


ever since. Venables uml Penn being recalled, 


Wao zecompanied them in tie ex- 


Coi. Dovley, 
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pou ton to Hispaniola, was left in command of 
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the oops in Jamaica. Col. Doyley was a brave, 


active, aud enterprising officer, and prosecuted 
the congucst they had mide with much zeal ana 
perseverance. The negroes, who had been IJefi 
by tie Sponiaris among the mountains to harrass 
the enemy while they repaired to Cuba to pro- 
cure uid, joined the English, to whom they were 
of great service upon tic return of their old mas- 
ters, ent commuticd many cruelties, These were 
the origin of the preseit race, c.lled Marsous. 
Col. Doyiey gave them all their liberty, and re- 
warded each according to the services he had 
rendered. A fact is related of one of those ne- 
groes which deserves a place in this rapid out- 
line: A negro ian who belonged to one of the 
principal Spanjards, and who was deeply in love 
With a woman of his own coinplexion, by whom 
he acd several children, was obliged to see her 
torn from his arms and forced to comply with the 
sh.aneful desires of his master. He made several 
ineflectual efforts to obtain justice from tie tri- 
buncis of the island, aud received nothing but 
punisiiment from his proprictor. He swore ven- 
geance against tie wretch who had thus exer- 
cised upon him such unfeeling tyranny; and the 
dcscent of the English afforded a favourable op- 
tunity to grati*y his vengeance. He requested 
inerview with his wife. ‘They met in a dark 
cret recess. He imparted to her his pro- 
of vengeance, and swore that the ardent 
ne elt for her would make him always re- 
ocr loss. Our happiness, said he, is for ever 
n end: innecent as you may be of the indig- 
y vou have suffered, yet the disgrace cannot 
cHuced. T cannot receive into my arms a wife 
it has been dishonoured, nor suffer her to ex- 
mthe rmesof another. He then tenderly em- 
ced her, and cried, first object of my most 
tent love, farewell, fereweil—and plunging 2 
‘ivnard into her heart, held her in his arms till 
she nitered her last groan. He immediately fled 
end joined the English. He served them faith- 


fully during all their little combats, but particu- 
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larly in the last, which terminated in the com. 
plete conquest of the island. In this battle he 
saw his former master and tyrant, whose appear. 
ance inflamed his vengeance and redoubled hig 
fury. He ptunged into the midst of the enemy, 
and pursued his victim—who fell beneath his 
sword, a melancholy example of retributive jus- 
tice. He pursued his vengeance, and dealt de. 
struction among tie Spanish ranks. His conduct 
was 60 magnanimous and distinguished, that Col, 
Doyley, without inquiring into his motives, gave 
iim his freedom, and a portion of lund; on which 
he passed the remnant of his life in sadness and 
melancholy. 

As soon as the English found themselves mas. 
ters of the Isiand, they began to cultivate the 
earth, and to devote themselves to commercial 
and agriculturs] pursuits. They were supplied 
by the mother country with aj] those necess: ries 
requisite to the establishment of a new colony, 
gut the government of the island, being in its 
nature militory, many, indignant at the idea of 
tilling the earth, or wanting that industrv neces- 
sary for such ai occupation, abandoned them. 
selves to piracy, and became what were after. 
wards denominated tie Buccaneers. ‘These men 
brougi:t immense wealth into the island; which, 
by inducing emivration, increased the resources 
und population of Jamaica. It is not my inten 
tion, if | had room, to give you a detailed history 
of these pirates; it is sufficient that they origin- 
uted in the Carcibcan islunds, were called by the 
French Flbustiers, from the Dutch fiy-boats, in 
Which, says Burk,(a) they made their first expe- 
ditions—and Buecancers, from duccaner, a Carai- 
bean terin, which siznifies to roast and smoke, 
according to the manner in which those Indians 
were accustomed to serve their prisoners of war, 
the Buecancers thus sacrificing ‘he wild animals 
they hunted for their hides and tallow.(6) These 
men, by their desperate courage and excessive 
cruclty, became terrible to the Spanish settle- 
ments in Americy, which they plundered to a 
vast amount; and by making Jamaica their ren- 
dezvous, and there giving reins to their licen- 
tiousness and extravagance, they threw an im- 
imense mass of wealth into that island. Among 
these the most distinguished was Morgan, an ob- 
scure and illiterate Welchman, who took Porto- 
bello, Campeachy, Maracaibo, Gibralter, and Pa- 
nama, Which he plundered and burnt. 

(c)Cromwell, solicitous to have a governor de- 
voted to his cause, sent over Col. Brayne, to SU- 
persede Doyley; but the former dying shortly 
after his arrival, the latter was continued by the 

(a) Burk’s European Settlements. 


(5) Hi wire des Adventuriers ou Flibusteers. 
(c) Oldmixon. 
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Rump Parliament, after the death of the usurper 
and the abdication of his son Richard. It is un- 
necessary to give you a list of the successive go- 
yernors wlio, from time to time, were appointed 
to preside over Jamaica; it is enough to state, 
that the island, under its respective governors, 
and the encouragement afforded by the mother 
country, continued to increase in wealth and 
population, till it became as rich a gem as sparkles 
in the crown of the British monarch. For a more 
detailed account of this valuable island, I would 
refer you to Long and Edwards, who have both 
given its history, and from whom you can derive 
such further information as you may be desirous 
to obtain. 

Before I conclude this letter, I will briefly 
mention the principal earthquakes which have 
visited the island since it has belonged to the 
British government. 

Earthquakes are expected in Jamaica every 


year, With more or less violence. In the year 


1687-8 Sir Hans Sloane speaks of ong that hap- 
pened there during the administration of Christe- 
pher, Duke of Albemarle; but it was of short 
duration, and did no great injury. The next, 
which happened while the Earl of Inchiqueen 
was governor, in 1692, was accompanied with 
peculiar horrors; Port Royal was shaken to its 
foundation; three fourths of its houses and inha- 
bitants, and all its wharves, were overwhelmed 
by the ocean—the mountains of the isljand opened 
and closed, reeled and tremled like an aspan— 
houses, plantations, trees, and men were swal- 
lowed up in an instant—ships overset—planta- 
tions removed from their positions—mountains 
sinking into plains, and plains rising into moun- 
tains, formed a scene terrible to the imagination. 
Two thousand inhabitants lost their lives during 
this short, but dreadful visitation; and the whole 
island is said to have sunk two feet. This earth- 
quake was the origin of Kingston, now the prin- 
cipal city in Jamaica. In consequence of the 
destruction of Port Royal, the surviving inhabit- 
ants repaired to the site on which Kingston now 
stands, and proceeded to erect habitations; but 
a gencral sickness, originating, according to Old- 
mixon, from the noxious vapours that arose from 
the various openings of the earth, took place, 
and 3,000 persons are said to have perished. 
These are the principal earthquakes that have 
occurred in Jamaica since its conquest by the 
British. As to hurricanes, they are so frequent 
that I do not deem it necessary to enumerate 
them. Port Royal, which seems to have been, 
from the first, devoted to destruction, was finally 
reduced to ashes by a fire, which took place in 
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1702; since which no attempt has been made to 
resuscitate the unfortunate city. 


For the National Register. 
FOREIGN BIOGRAPHY. 


I send you some sketches of the favourites of 
Catharine the 2d, translated from a French work 
entitled “* Memoires Secrets sur La Russie.” They 
will, no doubt, be interesting to the reader, as 
every thing must be so, connected with that ex- 
traordinary woman, who wielded with so much 
skill the destinies of so vast an empire. 


1. SERGEUS SOLTYKOW 

Was the first lover of Catharine. It is said, 
also, that he had her first favours, while Grand 
Dutchess, becuuse Peter 3d laboured under a 
physical inability. He was considered in Russia 
us the true father of Paul. Soltykow became in- 
discreet, and was banished the court by Elizas 
beth. He died in exile. 


2. STANISLAUS PONIATOWSKY 

Soon caused the first to be forgotten. He was_ 
beautiful, gallant, and spirited. He fascinated 
the young Catharine, who soon made him happy. 
Peter seldom troubled them, tho’ he was a little 
jealous, and he preferred-iis pipe, his bottle, his 
soldiers, and his mistress to his amiable wife. 
Catharine, when she became Empress, made him 
King of Poland. His disastrous reign proved, 
that when love gives a crown, it is as blind as 
favour in distributing credit and employments. 
Stanislaus was the most amiable of men, and 
most indifferent of kings. If he had, at least, 
when the troubles commenced in Poland, abdi- 
cated a throne which he dishonoured, he would 
have excited some interest; but he produced 
only contempt. Of all the favourites of Catha- 
rine, Stanislaus was the only one she seemed 
desirous to humiliate, after raising. She was in- 
dulgent in love, but implacable in politics; be- 
cause pride was her ruling passion—and love was 
always mastered by the Empress. 


3. GREGORY ORLOW, 

Whose favour was so long and brilliant, and 
whose history is so essentially connected with 
that of Catharine, seemed to partake with her 
the throne on which he had placed her. He 
united all the powers and all the honours which 
were afterwards seen to decorate Potemkin and 
surcharge Zoubow. Although he was young and 
robust, his brother Alexis, of an Herculean 
strength and the form of Goliah, was associated 
with him in his peculiar functions, near the in- 
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satiable Catharine, then in all the vigour of age. 


She had by Gregory an avowéd son, whose name 
was Basile Gregorewitsch Bobrinsky, whom she 
caused to be elevated to the corps of cadets, and 
of whom Admiral Ribas, then principal of the 
corps, was the governor. Two beautiful maids 
of honour, whom .Protasow, the first femme de- 
chambre, raised as her nieces, passed for the 
children of Catharine and Orlow. It was for this 
celebrated favourite that she caused to be erect- 
ed the gloomy. palace of marble, where she had 
the imprudence to have engraved this inscrip- 
tion, “By grateful friendship.” 
Gatschina is still a monument of Prince Orlow. 
Twelve years of enjoyment, and the pride of this 
‘over, finally fixed his sovereign firmly on the 
and, after a long opposition, Potemkin 
The triumph of his rival and the in- 


throne: 
succeeded. 
constancy of Catharine, whom he haug!tily called 
inerate, hid such-in effect on him that he finally 
lost his health and reason: The proud, the pow- 
erful, the brilliant Orlow, died in a state of hor- 
rible mudness, besmearing his visage with ex- 
crements, which he nourished as another Ezekiel. 


4. WASILTS-CHIKOW, 
Whom Panin produeed during the absece of 


Orlow, filled the intervals between the two fierce 
vivals. He was but an instrument of the plea- 
sures of. Catharine. 


5. POTEMKIN. 


Hie came one day boldly to seize for himself 
the apartments of his predecessor, and attested 


his victory by rendering himself thus master of 


tlre field of battle, which had been so long dis- 
puted. His passion, his hardihood, and his co- 
lossal form, had charmed Catharine. He was the 
only one of her favourites who dared to become 
a lover, and to spare her those advances which 
she was always obliged to make. He uppeared 
even truly and romantically smitten. He adored 
at first his sovereign as a mistress, and cherished 
her afterwards us his glory. These two great 
characters seemed to have been created for one 
another: they loved and esteemed cach other 
when they ceased to be amorous; and politics 
and ambition ¢hained them together when love 
ceased to operate. He created, or destroyed, or 
embroiled every thing; but he vivified all. When 
absent, they spoke not but of him; when pre- 
sent, it was him alone whom they saw. The 
great who hated him, and who .enjoyed some 
character while he was with the army, seemed 
at his «ppearance to sink into the earth, ‘and to 
be annihilated before him, The Prince.de Ligne, 
who wrote him some flatteries, said,- that there 
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were some gigantic, some romantic, and some 
barbarous traits in his character: and it was true. 
His death created an immense void in the empire; 
and this death was as extraordinary as his life, 
He had passed almost a year in Petersburg, de- 
livering himself up to all sorts of pleasures and 
debancheries, forgetting his glory, and display. 
ing his riches and his credit with an insulting 
fastidiousness. He received the grandees of the 
empire as his valets, and scarcely deigned to per- 
ceive the little Puul, and passed sometimes into 
the apartments of Catharine with naked legs, 
dishevelled hair, and in a robe de chambre. The 
old Repnin profited by his absence from the ar. 
my, to beat the Turks and compel them to sue 
for peace; and performed more in two months 
than Potemkin had done in three years. He who 
wished still to drag on the war, awoke at this 
news, and departed: but he carried death in hig 
blood. He arrived at Jassy, which had been a 
iong time his head quarters, or rather his capital 
and his court: he is gloomy, melancholy, devour. 
ed by inquietude, and impatient of his malady. 
He endeavoured to contend with it, and to con. 
He laughed 
at his physicians, and nourished himself with salt, 
meats and raw turnips. His disease triumphing, 
he wished to be transported to Ots-chakow, his 
dear conquest; but scarcely had he proceeded 
many versts, when the air of his carriage seemed 
to suffocate him. They spread his mantle on the 
edge of the road, on which he laid, and expired 
in the arms of his niece, Branitska, who accom- 
panied him. Catharine, upon the news of his 
death, fiinted three times; she could not be bled, 
and they supposed her dying: she displayed 
nearly the same gricf upon the death of Lanskoi. 
But it was not merely a lover she lost; it was a 
friend whose genius was identified in hers; whom 
she regarded as the pillar of her throne and the 
executor of her vast designs. Catharine, seated 
upon a usurped throne, hated by her son, was a 
woman, and timid: she was accustomed to see 
in Potemkin a protector, whose fortune and glory 
were closely linked to bers: she seemed to think 
herself a stranger; she began to fear her son; 
and it was then she vested on her little grandson, 
Alexander, who was just out of his infancy, and, 
began to oppose his father. 

That which distinguishes Potemkin from all 
his colleagues is, that in losing the heart of the’ 
Empress, he never lost her confidence: when 
ambition,had occupied the place of love, he stills 
preserved his credit; and it was he who gave new: 
lovers to his mistress, All the favourites whe 
succeeded him were subordinates. 

The sequel will be given.in our next. ; 


quer it by his temperament of iron. 
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Adj. and Insp. Gen.’s Office, 
September 4. 1816. 


GENERAL ORDER. 


Promotions and appointments to fill vacancies 
in the army of the United States, which have oc- 
cured since the Ist of August, 1816. 


Corps of Artillery. 

2d Lt. Francis 0. Byrd, to be 1st Lt. 30th Au- 
gust, 1616, vice Vandeventer, appointed Major 
ip the staff. 

2d Lt. George D. Snyder, Ist Lt. 30th August, 
1816, vice Robeson, appointed Captain in the 
staff. 

3d Lt. Thomas I. Baird, to be 2d Lt. Ist August, 
1816, vice Mitchell, declined. 

3d Lt. Jabez Parkhurst, to be 2d Lt. 30th Au- 
ust, 1816, vice Byrd, promoted. 

3d Lt. Robert L. Armstrong, to be 2d Lt. 30th 
August, 1816, vice Snyder, promoted. 

Capt. Wm. L. Robeson, appointed Assistant 
Deputy Quarter Master General, 30th August, 
1816. 

Post Surgeon Walter V. Wheaton, appointed 
Surgeon of the 2d Infantry, 4th September, 1816, 
vice Bache, resigned. 

Hospital Surgeon’s Mate William H. Buckner, 
appointed Surgeon 4th infantry, 4th September, 
1816, vice Buck, resigned. 

Charles Davies, appointed 2d Lt. corps of En- 
gineers, 31st August, 1816. 

Britton Evans, appointed 2d Lt. 2d regiment 
of infantry, 30th August, 1816. 

William Downey, appointed 2d Lt. Sti regi- 
ment of Infantry, 3d September, 1816. 

William Elgin, appointed 2d Lt. 8th regiment 
of Infantry, 3d September, 1816. 

Ist Lt. Sackett and 2d Lt. Strother of the 4th 
Infantry, never having reported and joined their 
regiment, since the consolidation of the army, 
are considered out of service. 

By order of the Secretary of War, 

D. PARKER, Adj. & Ins. Gen. 


Adj. and Insp. Gen’s Office. 
September 4, 1816. 


GENERAL ORDER. 

The following described uniform will be strict- 
ly adhered to by Cadets, in the service of the 
United States, and any deviation will be consi- 
dered a military offence. 

A coatee, of gray sattinett, single breasted, 
three rows ef eight yellow gilt bullet buttons in 
front, and button holes of black silk cord in the 
herring bone form, with a festoon turned at the 
back end; a standing collar to rise as high as the 
up of the ear; the cuffs four inches wide; the 
bottom of the breast and the hip buttens to range. 
On the collar one blind hole of cord, formed like 
that of the breast, four inches long, with a button 
On each side. Cord holes in the like form to pro- 
ceed from three buttons placed lengthwise on the 
skirts, with three buttons down the pleats. The 
tuffs to be indented, with three buttons and cord 
holes lengthwise on each sleeve, corresponding 
With the indentation of the cuff, in the centre of 
Which is to be inserted the lower button. 

Vest.—Gray cloth for winter, single breasted, 
Yellow gilt’ ballet buttons “and: tritnmed © with 
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black silk lace. For summer, White vest, single 
breasted, with white buttons, -but without trim- 
MIS. 

Pantaloons.—Gray cloth for winter, trimmed 
down the sides with black silk lace, and the Aus- 
trian knot in front; no buttons on the sides or at 
the bottom, but made with understraps. Rus:-ia 
sheeting ov White jean for summer, without trim- 
mings; the form the same as for winter. 

The Jefferson shoc, rising above the ancle joint 
under the pantaloons. 

Black silk stock. 

Common round hat. 

Cockade—black silk, with yellow eagle, to be 
worn at all times. 

Sword—cut and thrust, yellow mounted, with 
wit a black gripe, in a frog belt of black Moroc- 
co, sud worn over the coat. 

No dress resembling the military, without con- 
forming to the regulation, will be worn on any 
occusion, excepting that, when attached to corps, 
cadets will wear the uniform of the company of- 
ficers without epaulettes. 

By order of the Secretary of War, 

D. PARKER, Adj. & Insp. Gen. 


THE STAUNTON CONVENTION. 

We intended to have prepared an abstract of 
the proceedings of the Staunton Convention, but 
have been relieved from that trouble by the edi- 
tors of the Pererspure Evrenticencer, a journal 
conducted with much literary talent, and from 
which we have several times enriched our pz(gcs 
with extracts. A 

The Convention, says tha. paper, closed its sit- 
ting on the 24th ultimo—We have the Journal of 
is proceedings down to the period of adjourn- 
ment; but are obliged to content ourselves with a 
mere sketch. 

Monday the 19th August was fixed in the ad- 
dress, dated at Winchester on the Ist day of Jane 
last, and. signed by Deputies from the Counties of 
Berkeley, Harrison, Frederick, Wood, Mononga- 
helia, Fuuquier, Fairfax, Loudeun, Hampshire,- 
Jefferson and Brooke, for the assembling of a Con- 
vention of the People of Virginia at Staunton in 
Augusta County, for-the purpose cf devising and 
adopting measures, having for their object a re« 
form of the existing Constitution of this Common- 
wealth.—It appeared there were present this day 
sixty-cight members, from thirty-six counties. Ge- 
neral James Breckenridge was unanimously elected’ 
President of the Convention; and Mr. Erasmue 
Stribling, Secretary. Mr. Noland first moved that 
«a Conimittee of Elections, to consist of three 
members, should be appointed ; and Mr. Johnson 
proposed that the Rules of proceeding adopted 
for the government of the House of Delegates of 
Virginia, so fur as applicable, should be adopted 
for the government of the Convention ; both which 
propositions were agreed to. General Join G. 
Jackson offered a resolution declaring it expedient 
to “ adopt measures for a General Convention of 
the People of this Commonwealth, to amend the 
Constitution of the State,” to meet during the 
present year—which resolution was referred to @ 
committee of the whole. On Tuesday three ad- 
ditional members appeared, one from the County 
of Culpepper, and two from Patrick County. On 
motion of Mr. Tucker of Frederick, the House re- 
solved itself into a-Committce of the whole, Mr. 
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Noland in the chair, to take into consideration the 
objects of their meeting, and after some time spent 
therein, the Committee rose, reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit again. On Wednesday, 
a Committee of three was uppointed to draft z 
plan for defraying the expenses of the Convention. 
A report trom the Committee of Elections was re- 
ceived and adopted. According to order, the 
House spent sume time in committee of the whole ; 
macde some further progress in the business refer- 
red to it, and obtained leave to sit again. On 
Thursday, « dclegate from the County of Wythe 
appeared and took his seat. The committee rose, 
and reported the following Resolutions :— 

Resolved, That tiiis Convention do consider the 
existing inequality in the representation in the two 
Houses of the General Assembly of Virginia, us 
a grievance, and as derogating from the rights of 
a large portion of the good people of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Resulved, That a committee of seven members 
be appointed to prepare, on the part of this Con- 
vention, a memorial to the Legislature of the Stute, 
to be*presented at their next session, requesting 
them to recommend to the people of the State, the 
formation, on fair and equal principles, of a Gene- 
ral Conveution, empowcred to amend the Con- 
Stitution. 

On motion of Mr. Jackson, the word  unani- 
mously” was inserted after the word resolved in 
the first resolution; which resolution, as ainended 
was agreed to by the Louse. 

A motion was made by Mr. Johnson, but lost, to 
limit the call of tiie Convention to a correction of 
the inequality in the representation ; and also to 
provide for such subsequent amendments as the 
people may deem expedient. 

The following resolution offered by Mr. Jack- 
son, was then adopted . 

Resolved, That this Convention do recommend 
to the people of this Commonwealth, the adoption 
ofa memorial on similar principles, to be present- 
ed also to the Legislature at their next session, 
and that the committee created by the 2d resotu- 
tion just adopted by the House do prepare. the 
draft of such memorial. 

A committee was appointed under the second 
resolution, consisting of Messrs, Fiizburg!, Jack 
son, Tucker, Burwell, Love, Tucker, (of Fre- 
derick,) and Boyd. 

On Friday, the communication from the Peters- 
burg Committee was read, as follows: 

Pererspune, 12th August, 1816. 

To the Chairman of the Staunton Convention. 

A letter directed to Mr, Francis G. Yancey anc 
Mr. John S. Barbour of this town, requesting an 
association of other individuals with them for 
the purposes therein mentioned, was duly receiv- 
ed and has been attended to—A committee con- 
posed of Robert Birchett, Cluristopher ‘T, Jones 
Samuel Crowford, John H. Brown, Thomas Shore, 
Francis G. Yancey, Joun $. Barbour and Alder B. 
Spooner, having consulted togetuer, concluded to 
request a meeting of the citizens of Petersburg at 
the Court ifouse, by public notice in the newspa- 
pers. Notice was given, and at the appoiaied 
hour, « large umber of citizens assembled—An 
adiourmment took place for the purpose of cir 
culating ore ex‘eusively among the people an 
address iorwarded by a delegation from severa} 
counties in tlhe western section of the state, and 
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on account of a general wish, that the subject 
might be maturely considered —On Thursday lust 
another meeting took place but was thinly attend. 
ed, in consequence of the court having sat until a 
late hour. On Friday last in the evening, accord. 
ing to adjournment, the citizens again assembled 
at the Court House—The meeting was well attend. 
cd—A larger number in fact were present than 
is usual at ovr town meciings—A motion was 
made to adjourn indefinitely, but after much de. 
bate it fuiled. The enclosed resolutions were 
then adopted almost unanimously by the meet. 
ine. 

With sentiments of particular respect and con. 
sideration, &c. &c. 

A. B. SPOONER, 
S. CRAWFORD, 
For and in behalf of the Committee, 

The letter and enclosure was laid on the ta- 
ble. 

Mr. Fitzburgh, from the committee appointed 
under two resolutions of the house to draft memo. 
rials, reported a resolution and memorisl as fol- 
lows :— 

Resolved, That the following memorial, to be 
signed by the President, and at tested by the Se. 
cretary, be presented to the Legislature of Vir. 
giia, as Expressive of the sense of this convention 
on the subjects therein contained, 

( MEMORIAL.) 


«Memorial of the Staunton Convention, to the Legis- 
lature of the Siute of Va. 

The Convention of Delegates held at Staunton 
inthe month of August 1816, for the purpose of 
devising the best and surest means of obtaining 
stich amendments to the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth vs will secure to the good people 
thereof, all the rights and privileges to which 
they we by nature entitled, and of which: they 
have been deprived by the early adoption of prin- 
ciples, which if not originally and radically wrong 
have become so by the subsequent “ operation of 
natural and accidental causes,” beg leave to lay 
before the Legislature of the State, such an expo- 
silion of their grievances us will establish at once 
the certainty of their existence, the extent of their 
operation, and the necessity of their removal. 
Pissing over many lesser evils connected with, 
& inseparable from the existing constitution, they 
are s.tisfied on the present occasion, to confine 
their attention exclusively to one; not doubting 
that the s me remedy which will be applied to 
it, will. th’ sume time be extended to every 
princip]. n tie constitution, inimical to the rights 
and hap incss of an independent people. No 
loctriué has received a more universal ascent 
tian that in a republican government the will of 
the majority should be the law of the land. And 
yet in a state boasting of the pure and republican 


| character of its institutions, this first und funda- 


mental principle of republicanism does not exist; 
for (to borrow the language of alate eloquent ap- 
peal to the people of Virginia) “the government 
of the commonwealth is actually in the hands of 
« minority; and what is still more pernicious to 
‘he general interests, in the hands of « mmority 
inhabiting a particular section of the state. - For- 
ty-nine counties, adjacent to each other in the 
eastern & southern: sections of the state, including 
three of the boroughs situated in those counties, 
have a majority of the whole number of repré- 
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sentatives in the most numerous branch of the ,, 
Legislature. And these counties and boroughs con- || 
tai iced in 18lu, only 204,766 white iniabitants ; tess 
than one half the population of the state, by 
2.156 souls.” 

Jn the other branch of the Legislature, the ine- 
quality isstil more sppurent. Incredible as it 
may scem, it is nevertheless a fact, that while thie 
country west of the Biue Riige, constituting 
thre: fifths of the territory of vie state, and con- 
taining according to the census of 1810, a whic 
populstion of 212,036 souls has but four instea: 
of nine sen: tors, to which it is entitled ; thirteen 
gcnatorial districts on tide water, containing, ac- 
cording to the same census, a white population of 
162,717, have thirteen instead of seven senators, 
which would be their just proportion. 

These facts ure respectfully submitted to the 
Senate und House of Delegutes of the State of 
Virginia, with t.e hope tit they cannot fail to 
produce an impression, favorable to the Cause of 
republ.canisin, and the just rights of so decided a 
majority of the white population of the state. 
This done, the convention look with confidence 
to the Legislature for such aid as they have tle 
means to grant. They know that the power of 
extending to them immediate relief is not wituain 
the power of the Legislature. ‘They therefore do 
not ask it. ‘Thcy know that several counties are 
entitled to two representatives on tie floor of the 
House of Delegsies, and that a mere Legislative | 
act cannot prevent them from exercising an ac-| 
knowledged right. Each Senatorial District, too, | 
has a constitutional claim to one representative in 
the Senate and it may well be questioned whether 
there be a power in the Legislature to alter or 
abridire this claim. But what cannot be done di- 
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and of which they have been deprived by the ear- 
ly adoption of principles, wuich if not originally 
aid radically wrong, have become so by the sub- 
sequent “ operation of natural and accidental cau 
ses,” beg leave to lay before the Legislature of 
the state, such on exposition of their grievances, 
a8 Will establish at once, the certainty of their ex- 
istence, the extent of their operation, and the ne- 
cessity of their removal. Passing over many les- 
ser evils, connected with, and inseparable from 
the existing constitution, they are satisfied, on 
the present occasion, to confine their attention ex- 
ciusively to one; not doubting that the same re- 
tnedy Which willbe applied to it, will, at the same 
timc, be extended to every principle in the con- 
siitntion, inimical to the rights and happiness of 
en independent people. No doctrine nas received 
a more universal assent, than thut in a republican 
government, the will of the majority should be 
ihe lawofthe land. And yet in « state boasting 
of the pure republican character of its institutions, 
this firstand fundamental principai of repuodlican- 
ism, docs not exist ; for (to borrow the language 
ofa lute eloquent appeal to the people of Virgi- 
nia,) the government of the commonwealth is 
actually in the hands of a minority; and what is 
still more pernicious to the general interests, in 
tne hands of aminority, inhibiting a particular sec- 
tion Of the state. Forty-nine counties adjacent to 
cach other in the eastern and southern sections of 
the state, including three of the boroughs situated 
in these countics, have a majority of the whole 
number of representatives in the most numerous 
branch of the Legislature. And these countics 
and boroughs contained, in 1810, only 204,766 
white Inhabitants; less than one half the popula- 
tion of the state by 72,138 souls.” 

In the other branch of tie Legislature the ine- 





rectly, what cannot be done by law, may be indi- 
rectly accomplished through the medium of a 
Legislative recommendstion. And although the 
people cannot be commanded to sct, facilities 


for acting may be afforded them to a very great i } 
j according the census of 1810, a wiite popul: tion 


extent. 


| quality is sil more apparent.. Incredible us it 
} Wiay sccm, it Is nevertheless a fact, that while tie 
country West of the Biue Ridge, consisiing of 3 
fifths of the territory of the state, and containing, 


The General Assembly then are respectfully I of 212,036 souls; hes but four, msterd of nine se- 


requested to recommend to the people of the com- 


1 


monwealth the election of a conVention to alter | 


and amend the defects of the constitution, and in 
doing this, it is contidentiy hoped that such prin- 
ciples of representation will be adupted and such 


every partof this state, « weightin tie convention 


to be assembled proportioned to its white popu- | 


lation. Tius, and thus only, can the excitements 
existing in the State be allaved, the great ends of 
republican government Le attained, and the con- 
stitution be placed on a basis to insure its own 
durability, as well as the pe:ce and happiness of 
those for whom it has been framed. 

The house agreed to adopt the suid resolution 
and memorial, ayes 61, noes 7. 


Mr. Fitzburg, then, from the same committee, { 


reported a memorial to be recommended to the 
people of this Commonwealth, as follows :— 
TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
VIRGINIA. 
The Memorial of the Citizens of- 


_ The undersigned, inbabitants of. county unit- 
ing for tlie purpose of obtaining such amendments 
to the Constitution of this commonwezlth, as will 
secure to the good people thereof all the rights 
and privileges, which they are by nature entitled ; 
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' nators, to which it is entitled; thirteen senatorial 


districts on tide water, containing, according to 
the sume census, a white population of only 
" 162,717, have thirtcen, insterd of seven senators, 


‘| Which would be their just proportion. ‘These fucts 


modes of election prescribed as will insure to are respectfully submitted to tie Senate & House 


!! of Delegates of the st. te of Virginia, with the hope 
thet they cannot fil to produce an impression, fa- 
i vorabie to the csuse of republicanism, and the 
{ just rights of so ‘eciled a majority of the white 
{ population of the state. This done, the under- 
i, Signed iook with confidence totiie Legislature for 
ji sucii ald as tucy have the power to grant, ‘They 
| know that the means of extending to them imme- 
| di:.te rejief sre vot within the power of the Leg is- 
ilature. hey therefore do not ask it. They 
; know that Uie several counties sre cntitied to two 
representatives on the floor of tire house of Dele- 
gates: and that « mere legisiative act cannot pre- 
vent them from exercising an acknowledged 
right. 

Each senatorial district too, has a constitutional 
claim to one representative in te Senate—and it 
may Well be questioned, wisether there be a pow- 
er in the Legislature to aiter or abridge this chain 
But whet cannot be donc, directly, what canaot be 
done by law, may be indirectly accomplished 
through the medium of a legislative recommenda- 
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tion. And although the people -cannot be com- 
manded to act, facilities for acting may be afford- 
ed them toa very great extent. 

The Legislature are then respectfully request- 
ed to recommend to the people of the Common- 
wealth, the election of a: convention to alter and 
amend the defects of the constitution. And in do- 
ing this it is confidently hoped tbat such princi- 
ples of representation will be adopted, and such 
modes of election prescribed, as will insure to eve- 
ry part of the State, a weight in the convention to 
be assembled, proportioned to its white popula- 
tion. Thus, and thus only, can the excitements 
existing in the state be allayed, the great ends of 
republican government be attained, and the Con- 
stitution be placed on a basis to insure its own 
durability, as well as the peace and happiness of 
those for whom it has been framed. 

On motion of Mr. Fitzburgh, 

Resolved, ‘That the said memorial be adopted 
as the sense of this House, and that the Secretary 
have printed 500 copies thereof. 

Mr. Burwell then offered for the consideration 
of the House the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That with a view to the attuinment of 
the end specified in the resolutions yesterday a- 
dopted, if the Legislature of the State shall be in- 
disposed, or feel itself incompetent to act on the 
subject, it be recommended to the people at their 
elections, in April next, to express their opinions, 
as to the expediency of recommending a General 
Convention for the purpose of amending the Con- 
stitution. 

Resolved, That a standing committee, consist- 
ing of seven members, be appointed, with pow- 
er to choose a sclect committee in each county of 
the Commonwealth, friendly to the objects of this 
mecting; and that in case it shall appear that a 
majority of those who vote in the State are in favor 
of a general convention of delegates at Staunton, 
to fix on the mode of electing representatives to a 
general convention. 

Resolved, That the standing committee or a ma- 
jority of them, be requested to meet together as 
soon after the spring elections as may seem expe- 
dient, for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
objects of the latter part of the foregoing resolu- 
tion. 

Adopted, ayes 61, noes 7. 

Mr. Johason, presented for the consideration of 
the house the following resolution. 

* Resolved, asthe opinion of this convention, 
that the Constitution of this Commonwealth ought 
to be so amended as to provide, as far «s practi- 
cable that every part of the commmonwealth, shall 
beur its just share only of the public taxes,” 

Mr. Fiizburgh moved to adopt a substitute to 
the said resolution, which was agreed to as fol- 
Jows : 

Resolved, That the Declaration in our Memo- 
rial to the General Assembly, that “ passing over 
many lesser evils connected with and inseparable 
from the existing constitution, they are satisfied 

On the present occas:on to confine their attention 
exclusively to one, not donbting that the same 
remedy which will be applied to it, will at the 
same time be extended to every principle in the 
constitution inimical to the rights and happiness | 
of un independent people,” supersedes the neces- 
sity of any declaration of their views as toany par- 
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Mr. Tucker, from the committee, appointed to 
draft a plan for defraying the expences of the Con. 
vention, made the following report : 

That the citizens of Staunton, partaking of the 
interest felt by a large portion of the good people 
of this Commonwealth, it. tlie objects of this Con- 
vention, and that disinterested spirit—without 
which those objects cannot be effected, have an- 
ticipated the purposes for which this committee 
was appointed, and have deposited in the hands 
of the secretary of the Convention, a sum suffi. 
cient to cover the contingent expenses that have 
been or will be incurred. And while your com- 
mittee would have preferred that the citizens of 
Staunton had not superadded this, to the many 
other instances of courtesy which they have mani. 
fested toward the members of thisconvention, yet 
having ascertained that the sum cannot be burthen- 
some to the citizens of Staunton, they think their 
offer should be met in the same liberal spirit in 
which it was made, and should be accepted by this 
convention. 

Resolved, therefore unanimously, That in the opi- 
nion of this convention, that the citizens of Staun- 
ton, in defraying the contingent expenses of this 
meeting, deserve well of the friends of political 
reform in this commonwealth. 

Resolved unanimously, ‘That the thanks of this 
Convention ure due to Erasmus Stribbling, Esq. for 
the assiduity, ability and disinterestedness with 
which he has discharged the duties of secretary to 
this convention. 

The question being put on the said resolutions 
separately, they were unanimously adopted by the 
House. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, of Frederick, 

Resolved unanimously, Vhat the members of this 
convention in continuing to pursue the great ob- 
ject of necessary reform, will never cease to cher- 
ish a desire to effect that important end by tem- 
perate and peaceable measures—and that they 
will cultivate among their fellow citizens, a spirit 
of moderation and forbearance, and a disposition 
to preserve unimpaired the peace, good order, 
harmony and happiness of our beloved and com- 
mon country. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, 

Resolved unanimously, That the protest of the 
minority in this convention, be spread upon the 
Journals : 

PROTEST. 

The undersigned, members of the Staunton Con- 
vention, having had the misfortune to dissent from 
the majority of their associates, in the means which 
they have adopted to secure the great object of 
reform, which all have in view, fee] bound to avail 
themselves of the privilege of the minority, to 
spread upon the Journals of the House, along with 
that dissent, a brief’ statement of the reasons for it. 
They mean not to censure—Indeed they cannot 
withhold their approbation of the calmness, tem- 
per and dignity which ‘have characterised the con- 
duct of the majority. But Jest it should not be 
distinctly understood, from the votes already re- 
corded, what are the real sentiments and wishes 
of the undersigned, upon the subject of reforming 
the constitution of the state, they here solemnly 
record them, by way of protest against the mea- 
sures which have been adopted by the Conven- 
tion. 

They hesitate not to. give their decided assent 
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tation in both branches of the Legislature, isa 
political wrong, and a practical evil which ought 
to be correciedi. 

They hesitate not to acknowledge ia its fullest 
latitude, the right of the majority of the people, 
to alter, reform, or abolish their political institu- 
tions, whenever they may think fit. 

But they believe it to be a maxim of political 
wisdom, equally sanctioned by reason, and veri- 
fied by experience, that the constitutional laws 
of every free government should be contem- 
plated with habitual reverence, should be ap- 

roached with the most prudent caution, and 
touched with trembling timidity. ‘hey think 
therefore, that the people of this commonwealth 
would not express xn unwise distrust of them- 
selves, by saying that they would never consent 
to any alteration in their constitution, which was 
not required by palbable necessity, and the pro- 
priety of which dia not challenge the assent of 
every unprejudiced, candid, intelligent mind. 

Reform in the representation, they deem a mea- 
sure of such palpable propriety, that they would 
not hesitate to recommend it. Connected with 
this reform, they think it essential also, that a con- 
stitutional provision should be made, securing 
every portion of the state from the imposition of 
an undue proportion of the public taxes. ‘They 
would think it wise, too, to introduce into the 
constitution a provision well guarded with pru- 
dent limitations, whereby, in all future time, other 
defects in our constitution, which may have al- 
ready developed themselves, or Which experience 
may hereafter unfold, may be corrected, without 
unnecessarily agitating the public mind, or en- 
dangering the public tranquility. 

Thus far, for the present, are they willing to go, 
and no farther. They are willing to recommend 
the call of a general convention, with powers li- 
mited to those specified objects ——But they are 
unwilling to commit the whole constitution, with 
all its ccnsecrated principles, to untried hands— 
they are unwilling to resign that charter of their 
country’s rights, which is identified with the re- 
volution, around which the best feelings of the 
heart are intimately entwined ; & under which the 
good people of this commonwealth have enjoyed 
for forty years, a share of political prosperity, and 
personal blessings, which have rarely failen to the 
lot of man. 

If is thercfore that they protest. They protest 
against the call ofan unlimited convention. They 
will, nevertheless, unite their best efforts with 
those of the majority, in securing the great ob- 
Ject for which this convention was assembled, by 
those means which appear to them best suited to 
the end—by means of a limited Convention. 


JAMES BRECKENRIDGE, 
ALLEN TAYLOR, , 
J. LEYBURN, 

’ JAMES M. DOWELL, 
HENRY EDMUNSON, 
C. JOHNSON. 


On motion of Mr. Jackson, 
Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this 
convention be presented to the hon, James Breck- 
enridge, for the ability and impartiality with which 
he has performed the arduous duties of, President 
of this convention. 
_Resotved, That this corivention @o now’ adj 
une die. #52: it) 3eili- 1 
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FINE ARTS. 


From the Southern Patriot, ba ip = 
MR. WHITE’S PICTURE OF THE BATTLE '* 
OF NEW-ORLEANS.© * °°! 

This is, indeed, a charming production ;, we- 
ther we regard it in general as a battle piece, of - 
as a Characteristic vicw of the particular battle of 
New-Orleans. But it can be regarded only as the | 
latter. Mr. White has stamped upon the canvass 
a glowing expression, a selection of grotips, a de- 
tail of actual events, which instantly strike the 
beholder with the identity ofthe subject. The 
picture is one of the battle of New-Orleans, and 
of no other—’tis a bold and. beautiful individual: 

The front of this interesting view is supposed 
to be the left of the American line, with their 
ramparts of cotton bags, and the right of, the Bri- 
tish assailing army. 

Along the American line, on the foreground is 
a group of Kentuckians, in their plain homespun 
dresses, taking cool and deliberate aim at the en- 
emy, who are, with desperate valor, attempting to 
mount the works. Lafitte, the ¢aptain of the 
Barratarians, is here a prominent figure inthe act 
of spearing a bold but unlucky Englishman, who 
has actually ascended the bags ithe very midst 
of a discharge of musketry. Further along the 
line, amidst clouds of smoke is seen the conspicu- 
ous figure of an American, who, fiom. the com- 
mencement to the termination of the battle, was 
waving his hat in triumph. On the top of the 
ramparts we see Gen, Jackson, with a spy glass in 
his hand, calmly observing the effects of the tre- 
mendous fire from the American line; a fittle 
behind him are maj. gen. Carrol, and lieut. col. 
Hayne, inspector general, and, somewhat advanc- 
ed, the figure of gen. Coffee, in rifleman’s uni- 
form, pointing with animation to the confusion in 
the British ranks. The apparant abstraction of this 
group, as it were, from the executionory part of 
that bloody day, their relative position, and mar- 
tial attitude—constitute a very fine relief to the 
energy and nobility of the picture. The figures 
impress us immediately with the dignity of thee 
stations, and the high and providential office they 
exercise—they are the guardian spirits of the 
storm. : 

On the opposite side, in all the glow of colour- 
ing which British regimentals so happily admit, 
we see the attacking army, or rather that wing of 
it, where the painter has concentrated the most 
interesting events of the fight. On the foreground 
the heaps of dead and dving—the wounded sol- _ 
dier, in a Scotch dress, (in whosé countenance 
are combined the expression of bodily pain, and 
despair for the issue of the battle)—the officers 
exciting their men forward—the men hastening 
with materials to fill the ditch—the various imag- 
es of death—the expressions of courage, of rage, 
of astonishment—these constitute a vivid and for- 
cible display of the havoc of the fight. More in 
perspective, is exhibited gen. Packenham falling, — 
wounded, froth his horse, and supported by ma- 
jors Munce and Ross, who have just dismounted 
to his assistance. This group is very striking; 
still more retiréd, is gen. Keane, borne away in 
the arms of his officers: sir John Filden end major 
ob near, on horseback; Gibbs is still farther 


on, fn perspective, amiitst heaps of the stain. ' To 
tinguish these field officers we have noeccasion 
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for a key, as the attention and bustle about their 
persons are sufficient indications of the import- 
ance of their rank. 

We cannot, however, undertake to detail all 
the figures and facts exhibited in Mr. White’s 
picture. Of the former there are about one hun- 
dred and fifty presented to the eye, exclusive of 
the masses scarcely perceptible through the 
sinvke and intervention of more proximate bodies. 
Probably there may be some objection to the ana- 
chronism the painter has introduced; but this 
fault, (if any) is sufficiently redeemed by the ad- 
ditional interest which the exhibition of the most 
striking occurrences of the day, impart to the 
piece. ‘The majority of the groups are historical- 
ly true; and tiose drawn from fancy are exactly 
such 2s a good poet might properly introduce to 
diversify his narrative, and ald to the general 


effect. They are the probable fictitious, and if 


not related by Latour or the official correspon- 
dence of gen. Jackson, might neverticless have 
been presented to the eye of the spectator. In- 
deed, Mr. White’s fidelity is remarkable; and 
were we inclined to question it, it would be in 
those instances.wiere his fear of exaggeration 
has prevented him trom coming up to the full 
official truth. The ground w:.s literally covered 
with dead—it could not be walked upon for several 
acres! Mr. W. has left several detached spaces 
which right still, with strict historical accuracy, 
be filled up with piles of the dead. 

Tae weather that prevailed on the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 1815, was foggy and full of gloom. This has 
becn well preserved, both in the light which is 
suficred to fail upon the masses, and in the open- 
ings to the eve of the British line, afforded by 
the flushes of the cannon. Mr. White is weil 
acquainted with the claro obseuro. But there is 
too much sky in the picture, and thoug!: the dis- 
charge of Congreve rockets, contrists, in their 
explosion, with the lowering heavens—their in- 
troduction is not sufficient to fill the Space, or re- 
lieve the eve; we still feel the question, why is 
so much canvass in the back ground left unoccu- 
pied? ‘Vints is a fault—another fault 1s, that here 
aud ticre we discover an evident want of finish in 
some vespects. He has also observed too much mo- 
der.tion tithe wumber of theslain. Noplenitude 
in this particular, can exceed the truth—the fields, 
the ditches, the wheels of the cannon carriages, 
the feet of the horses, should all be encumbered 
with tnem. They form the most striking and 
wonderful feature in the battle 

But the great beauties of this battle piece con- 
sist in the almost geometrical wicety of its per- 
speciive—rhe gradual and natural diminution of 
objects—the happy time chosen for the toute 
ensemble, just at the moment when the Bri- 
tish army had commenced their retreat, while a 
brave and desperate portion of it still continued 
the attuck, the hopeless, agonizing struggle—and 
the contrast of the rich costume of the British of- 
ficers and soldiers, with the opposite plainness 
of our homespun backwoodsmen. These promi- 
nent beauties, and all the variety of minutiz 
wiich characterize the battle of New-Orleans, 
and which Mi. White has judiciously introduced 
and illustrated, render this picture at once Strik- 
ing anc animated. It may truly be called an 
epic production—for he has combined a narrative 
of facts, with the happiest descriptive powers.— 
The drawing throyghout, is eminently correct, 
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while the colouring is free from those fiery tints 
and rash contrasts which too often disfigure scenes 
of this description.—Tie eve is s.tisfied (wits the 
exception we have already named) and the heart 
is filled, not only with the triumphant associa. 
tions this picture recalls—but with «a complete 
and glowing exhibition of the deeds of our brave 
countrymen. 

We understand that Mr. White, should his 
piece meet that patronage wich we think it 
richly deserves, (and in which opinion we are 
joined by one of the most eminent and professed 
painters in this city) intends to enlarge his can. 
vass considerably, and give to the public the 
effusion of his feelings and his taste. on a more 
splendid and more extensive scale. We trust the 
public patronage will lead to this result. Ameri. 
cans must be gratified with such a scene of the 
triumph of wesiern courage and patriotism—and 
Carolinians particularly, wth tie victory of their 
native hero. But we claim this patronage not for 
the subject but the author; not for the glories of 
our arms, but for the native genius and the talents 
of the painter. 


PEALES’ MUSEUM. 
From the Columbia ( S.C.) Telescope. 

Mr. Peale has offered his splendid Museum in 
Philadelphia for s.ie The first offer has been 
made to the corporation of the city.—-Should they 
decline the purchase, it ought to be secured to 
the nation and placed at the city of Washington. 
The British parliasnent never enacted a measure 
that redounded more to their honor and that of 
the nation than the purchase of sir Hans Sloane’s 
Museum. Our government it is to be hoped, will 
not be far behind others in giving encouragement 
to the means of acquiring and ciflusing the know- 
ledge of whatever is useful or rare in the produe- 
tions of nature or art. An establishment of this 
kind at the seat of governnient is essential to the 
ch racter of our country. The expense will be 
trifling wien put in competiiion with the magui- 
tude and importance of the object. 


(aaa re 


CAPELLANO. 


Beautiful specimens of the fine and useful arts 
may be seen at No. 66 Fair-street, where two Ita- 
lian urtists reside, viz. Mr. Capellano and Mr. 
Bernardo Casalo, chaser in gold and silver, dye- 
sinker and modelist. The latter has executed 
one of the finest bas-reliefs in copper which can 
be formed; it represents Aurora, or the chariot 
of the sun chasing away the darkness and usher- 
ing in the day. 

Mr. Cupellano’s emblematical representation of 
the peace of Ghent, is very ingenious and beau- 
tiful. It was hastily done in soft clay, and may 
be regarded as unfinished; but it is perfect e- 
nough to show the abilities of the artist. It con- 
sists of eight figures, among which are the genius 
of America and that of Britannia; present at the 
signature of the treaty. Britannia is represented 
in deep grief, and the English leopard, submissive, 
gaunt and hungry at her feet, “ give signs of fear,” 
and seems disappointed of his prey. Two officers 
in British and Scotch uniform, reluctantly sign 
the paper, whilst Columbia with steady counte- 
nance and commanding mien points to it as 4 








thing which must be done, &c. &c. Fame, in al- 
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gelic form, hovers over the groupe, holds a pen 
to record the history, and lets fall a laurel wreath 
on the representative of America. ‘I'wo officers 
in American uniform, look on with composure and 
dignity. Wehope Mr. Capellano wiil execute ma- 
ny casts of this beautiful piece, and gratify the 
American public by the sale of them—V. Y’. Col. 


—_——_ +o 


AGRICULTURAL. 


From the New-York Evening Post. 


Farmers’ Club, Thatched House Tavern, 
St. James’s Street, June 8, 1815. 


Mildew in Wheat —Sir John Sinclair communi- 
eated to the meeting the result ef information he 
had recently collected in a tour through the Ne- 
therlands, of the various means adopted in that 
country to prevent tlie mildew and other dis- 
eases to which the plant of wieat is subject, and 
which he has fuily detailed in a publication late- 
ly printed. Amongst other means of a more ge- 
neral nature, (as a change of sced, &c.) prepara- 
tions with copper are used for dressing the seed, 
on Which the practical farmers in Flanders place 
greatreliance. As these modes zre different from 
those practised in England ; as experiments with 
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the new modes are capable of being made with 
great fucility; and as it is highly disirable to make 
trial of any means that may avert so great an evil 
as the mildew, this meeting request the members 
of the society to try the effect of the mocles a- 
dopted in the Neti.erlands, und to report the re- 
sult as soon as the trick is accomplished. At the 
request of the Ciub, Sir J. Sinciair drew up the 
following account of the preparations used in 
Flanders with such success. 


Modes of steeping seed wheat with preparations 
of copper, so as to preventtie mildew, «s prac- 
tised in the Netherlands. 

The following receipt has been used for many 
vears in the Pays de Waes, in Flenders; and with 
such uniform success, that the mildcw isnot known 
in that country : 

“For every six bushels of wheat, take halfa 
pound of Virdigris, (the acetate of copper,) re- 
duce it to powder, and mix it with as much hu- 
man urine as will enable the light grains to swim 
at the top, that they may be skimmed off; for 
which purpose the grain must be often stirred in 
the vessel. The seed is kept three hours in this 
liquid; it is then dried with or without lime, and 
sown immediately. There is no danger of injur- 
ing the seed by this preparation ; but cows’ urine 
is more hazardous, from the quantity of ammonia 
it contains, and if it is used, one hour of steeping 
is sufficient.” 

It is singular that though this remedy has been 
So successful for a number of years in the Pays de 
Waes, where the fields are small, usually enclosed 
by trees and hedges, surrounded with ditches, 
which are in general full of water, where a spe- 
cies of wheat is cultivated (the white sort) which 
is peculiarly liable to mildew, and where the cli- 
Mate is extremely variable, and often very rainy 
both in spring and harvest; yet it was quite un- 
known in the neighboring districts, and in the 
philosophic world, till « similar preparation was 
accidentally discovered by a celebrated natural- 
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His mode of preparation is as follows: 
Dissolve 3 ounces and 2 drachms of sulphate of 


copper, copperas, or blue vitriol, in 3 galls. 3 
quarts (wine measure) of cold water, for every 


3 bushels of grain that is to be prepared. Into 

another vessel, capable of containing from 53 to 

79 galls. throw from 3 to 4 Winchester bushels 

of wheat ; into which the prepared liquor is pour- 

ed, until it rises 5 or 6 inches above the corn.— 

Stir it thoroughly, and carefully remove all that 

swims on the surface. After it has remained half 

an hour in the preparation, throw the wheat into 

a busket that will allow the water to escape, but 

not the grain. It ougit then to be immediately 

Washed in rain or pure water, which will prevent 

any risk of its injuring the germ. ‘The seed ought 

afterwards to be dried, before it is sown. It may be 
preserved in this shape for months; but in ought 
to be frequently stirred.” 

This preparation of M. Prevost’s was tried by 

M. Vanhoorbeke, of Ghent, in 1811, and answer- 

ed so well, that it has since been made use of by 

-bove 100 farmers in that neighborhood (where 

the mildew is not unknown) with uniform suc- 

cess.* 

Experiments recommended by Sir John Sinclair 

with these preparations. 

1. It would be desirable to get Seed from the 
Continent, untainted with Mildew ; but a change 
of Seed from another district at home, is, at any 
rate, desirable ; at the same time it would be im- 
portant, to try both the produce of the country, 
and changed or foreign Seed. 

2. It would be proper to try both the above 

Preparations; and to sow in the same Field, 

and at the same time, some seed not at all pre- 

pared; some prepared according to the custom 
of the neigi.borhood, an! similar quantities pre- 
pared according to the above receipts. 

Picase to transmit a particular account of the Ex- 
periments tried, to the Farmer’ Club, ‘hatched 
House Tavern, St. James’s Steet, London. 

MEMORANDUM. 
[t would be very important to ascertan— 

1. The various steeps used in Great Britain and 
Ireland, andin Forcign Countries. 

2. The modes of employing them, and whether 
applied to other Grains besides Wheat; and 

3. The effects: for instance, corrosive subli- 
mate, used in some parts of Yorks'ire, is said to 
be destructive to Partridges who pick up the secd 
if not thoroughly buried. 

In Scotland they kiln dry Seed Wheat, as an 
antidote against the Smut. Quere. Has Wheat 
raised from kiln-dried Seed escaped the Mildew, 
when the other Wheat in the neighborhood has 
been infected bw it? 

The result of sowing Mildewed Secd and Ex- 
periments with foreign Seed, it it desirable should 
be reported to the Farmers’ Club. 

* These particulars are more particularly explained in the work 
entitled “ Hints regarding the Agricultural state of the Netherlands, 
compared with thet of Great Britain, etc. By the Right Hon. Su 
John Simelair, Bart.” Published by Nicol, Pallmail; Harding, St. 
James’s; Longman and Co, and Sherwood and Co, Pater-noster 
Row; and Constable and Co, Edinburgh.—Price 5 shillings. 

— 
STATISTICAL. 
From the Aurora. 
The Boston Chronicle enquires about the waste 





ist, M. Benedict Prevost. 





lands in England. 
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State of the lands in Englund and Wales. 
ACR. AV. VAL. 
Gardens and nurseries, 
Highly cultivated near towns, 500,000 50 


Hop grounds, 100,000 49 
Cultivated lands superior 
quality 12,000,000 30 


Inferior quality 18,000,000 20 





Total cultivated in England 
and Wales, 30,620,000 at 241. av. va. 
Lands not cultivated, 

Waste and common but capable of 





cultivation, 5,500,000 
Unimprovable, 673,000 
Roads and Waters, 540,000 

Uncultivatable, 6,714,000 
Cultivatable, 30,620,000 


Thus the cultivated land of England is about 
the same number of acres as is contained in the 
state of New-York altogether—and the uncultivat- 
ed equal to about the surface of Maryland or Ver- 
mont. 

Ireland:contains 12,001,200 Irish acres, or in a- 
cres of English measure 19,439,960—or equal to 
the surface of South-Carolina, of which about 
1,000,000 is irreclaimable, and 3,500,000 suscepti- 
ble of cultivation. 

Newnham’s estimate of land in Ireland is as a- 
bove, thus described : 


English acres. 





Irreclaimable land, taxes, &c. 1,000,000 
Waste but reclaimable, 3,500,000 
Employed ‘to furnish exports, 1,000,000 
One year with another unproduce, 1,500,000 
Cultivable land, 12,439,960 
Acres, 19,439,960 

——— 

ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the London Statesman. 


Sin—However unpleasant it may sound to Bri- 
tish ears, the truth must be told, and it cannot be 
too often repeated, that Britain has fallen from 
her high estate; and if the present system is pur- 
sued, she will lose her rank in the scale of na- 
tions, and be reduced to the levelof a second ora 
third rate power—but she may yet be prosperous 
and happy. Let not British pride be offended at 
the humiliating confession, or refuse to accommo- 
date itself to 9 chanye of circumstances. That 
such a revolution was destined to happen in the 
course of events cannot be doubted, unless we 
should imagine that all the’ world was formed to 
be tributary to Great Britain; but that it has been 
accelerated by a rigid adherence to the Pitt sys- 
tem, is capable of being proved almost to demon- 
stration. The debt entailed upon us by the war, 
and the refusal of ministers to diminish that debt 
by economy and reform, have left us unable to 
contend with other nations, more cheaply govern- 
ed, in arts and manufactures; and they have 
learned to supply themselves with what we used 
to supply, or dispense with our expensive manu- 
factures. By the insolence ahd arrogance of our 
Pitt ministers, we forced the Americans to be- 
come a manufacturing people; by the ignorance 
and incapacity of those same ministers, we suffer- 
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three years, and thus destroy the long establish. 
ed illusion of our naval superiority. It was Mr. 
Pitt who first attempted the overthrow of the 
French revolution; an attempt which must, at 
any rate, work a great change in this country; 
if it had succeeded it would have deprived us of 
all pretensions to freedom ; as it has partially fail- 
ed, it must, in the end, work the overthrow of 
that system which he meant to establish. Minis. 
ters are at this moment in a tottering situation ; if 
their revenue fails them they are ruined ; if they 
can pay the army they may reign for a few years 





— 


= 


ings as that of Kent, and two or three more such 
assizes us those of Ely, will shake the throne to its 
foundation; for men have begun to find out that 
the value of every form of government depends 
not on the power it gives to the few, but on the 
comfort and protection it affords to the many; and 
that robbery may be committed under the name 
of law, as well as in defiance of it. Tell me, Mr. 
Editor, if the oldest man in this country ever re- 
membered it in sucha state of distress; and if 
that distress is merely partial and temporary, or 
arising from the radical vices of the system. It 
requires wiser and more honest men to conduct 
our affuirs than the present ministry. I will say 
honester alone, for it is not wisdom so much as 
honesty that is requisite —Let them reduce the 
taxes—let them reduce the enormous and shame- 
ful expenses of government, and all will go well, 
our manufactures will revive, though they never 
can be what they have been; the price of corn 
will be reduced to what it was last winter; rents 
will continue low and our laborers and manufac- 
turers may live. We will have a market for our 
goods where we have vone, and though much re.» 
duced, we will still be able to hold up our heads 
as a naval and a commercial nation. Pursue the 
present system, and in two years our country will 
be almost a desert, peopled only by slaves and 
tyrants. 
I remain, &c. 
W. BURDON. 

Hartford, near Morpeth, July 5, 1816. 


——_— 


VEGETABLE POISON. 


We observe a statement in the Enquirer of the 
effects, on a child six years old, produced from 
eating the apples of the thorn apple, or James- 
town weed, as this writer calls it—datura—stra- 
monium [datma— stramomum being, we presume, 
4 misprint in the Enquirer.] In the northern 
States, and in the British and American Dispen- 
satories, it is called thorn apple. We are informed 
that the first settlers at Jamestown discovered it, 
and called it Jamestown weed. It grows several 
feet high, and bears a thorny apple, but certainly 
no berries, as stated in the Enquirer. The writer 
of this article, three years ago last spring, hav- 
ing, on a banter with other tobacco-chewers, sud- 


| denly quitted the practice of chewing, accident- 


ally put in his mouth the leaves of stramonium, 
of which a young lady (the late Gen. Eaton’s old- 
est daughter) daily smoked a considerable quan- 


longer ; but two or three more such county meet-. 


tity for a consumption, of which, however, she 
died. Finding it not a disagreeable substitute for 
tobacco, it was chewed several days. A light 
vertigo was soon felt; which, however, was at- 
tributed to the sudden disuse of tobacco;. the 
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catnip, or sage. Soon the most pleasant sensa- 
tions were felt, together with an indifference as 
to posture or direction. Visions uncommon, but 
not disagreeable, were constantly increased when 
going tv sleep at night, and in sleep, wiid, but 
never frightful; similar to what is occasioned by a 
small quantity of opium with one not accustomed 
to it. The fourth day oceasioned alarm: it was 
indifferent whether, on horseback, the horse kept 
the road, ran against the fence, or stopped to 
graze: the limbs became sluggish; and an abso- | 
lute lethergy was feared. A suspicion arose that 
this might be occasioned by the weed. The 
Edinburgh and Thomas’s American Dispensatory 
were examined te ascertain the qualities. It was 
enough te rrighten one who had used it so freely, 
to find it declared, in every part, root, branch, 
leaf, apple, and particularly the seed, a rank 
poison, “* producing lethargy, torpor, and death.” 
It was immediateiy abandoned, and the indisposed 
restored to himself. 

The use of stramonium for medical purposes 
is little known. It has been receumended for 
the asthma, aad its trial for other cases is also 
recommended, that its virtues may be known. 

{Virginia Patriot. 
~—3 + ae 
A PARABLE. 
Dr. Franklin’s Parable against Persecution. 


The following beautiful imitation of the histor:- 
cal style of the Old Testament, was written by 
Dr. Franklin,* and by him communicated to 
Lord Kaimes : 

And it came to pass after these things, that 
Abraham sat in the door of his tent, about the 
going down of the sun, 

And beheld « man bent with age, coming from 
the way of the wilderness, leaning on his staff. 

And Abraham rose and met him, and said unto 
him, turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, and 
tarry all night: and thou shalt arise early on the 
morrow and go on thy way. 

And the man said, Nay: for I will abide under 
this tree. j 

But Abraham pressed him greatly: so he turn- 
ed, and they went into the tent: and Abraham 
baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. 

And wien Abraham saw that the man blessed 
not God, he s.id unto him, wherefore dost thou 
not worship the Most High God, Creator of hea- 
ven and earth ? 

And the man answered and said, I do not wor- 
ship thy God, neither do 1 cail upon his name: 
for I have made to myself a God, which abideth 
ore in my house, and provideth me with all 
things. 

And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against the 
man, and he arose aui fell upon him, and drove 
him forth with blows into the wilderness. 

And God called upon Abraham, saying, Abra- 
ham, where is the stranger? 

And Abraham answered and said, Lerd, he 
would not worship thee, neither would he call 
upon thy name: therefore have 1 driven him out 
from before my fuce into the wilderness. 

And God said, have I borne with him these 
hundred ninety and egiht years, and nourished 


* This we presmme is a mistake. The doctor borrowed it from 
an old German auther, anil yave it to Lord Kaimes, who published 
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him and cloathed him, notwithstanding his rebel- 
lion against me: and could thou not, who art 
thyself a sinner, bear with him one night. 


———— 
From the Albany Argus. 
HIGH FASHIONS. 


You have_no doubt observed, Mr. Printer, a 

fashion among ladies who have lately visited our 

city, especially those from Canada, which, though 

it may promise some benefit on the score of eco- 

nomy in these hard times, is nevertheless calcu- 

lated, 1 think, to diminish the salutary influence 

of the female sex upon society, and to excite se- 

rious apprejensions for the health and comfort 

of our sisters and daughters in the approaching 

inclement season. I allude to the fashion of sub- 

stituting kelts for the four breadth old fashioned 

petticoats of our mothers’ In a female circle 

the other evening, this innovation upon the cus- 

toms of our grandames, became the topic of con- 

versation. Being considered an inoffensive fel- 
low, my presence seemed to be no bar tothe free- 
dom of tieir debate; and thinking the public 

may be benefitted by their deliberations, I send 
you an abstract for publication. 

It was contended by the advocates for kelts, that 
they had exposed their arms, necks, and bosoms, 
till these beauties had lost their novelty, and had 
absolutely ceased to attract the attention of the 
beaux; and one of the fair disputants declared, in 
aflirmance of this fact, that she recently overheard 
a gentleman desire his friend to behold her love- 
ly bosom, (Which she confessed she had taken 
some pains to display to advantage) when the 
brute turned away with utter indifference, barely 
observing —“ pretty enough—but I’ve seen it be- 
fore /? It was further urged, that as they had car- 
ried fashions as low as decency and health would 
permit, there could certainly be no harm in rais- 
ing them; especially as the practice of the abori- 
gines plainly indicated, that short petticoats ap- 
proached nearest to primitive simplicity. 

! could not but remark, that those who opposed 
the innovation, were principally those to whom 
nature had been least lavish of her gifts, and who 
perhaps from necessity, had strove to make up 
for her niggardness by assiduous cultivation of 
their minds, and acquiring a knowledge of domes- 
tic duties, One, not the most fair, repeated from 
the poet, I thought rather maliciously, 


“The gaudiest fruit attracts the fies.” 


This part of the assembly contended warmly 
for double ruffs and furbeloes, which they in- 
Hsisted were the legitimate guardians of female 
chastity. Female charms, said they, derive their 
potency from fancied more than from intrinsic va- 
lue; and to turn them to advantage, we must 
take care not to glut the market; they soil by ex- 
posure, and so selfish are the men, that: if they 
cannot monopolize the charms of the one they 
would wed, they prefer to roam single tasting the 
proffered sweets of many. Such. a predominant 
powerhas novelty over the men, said one, that if 
we begin to undress from below, we shall soon 
have nothing left to excite curiosity, orto reward 
the fidelity of lovers. ' 


* Admit them once behind the scene, 
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** What is there further to bé seen ?” 
! ‘Indeed, said she, ‘ conform’ to this high fashion, 
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and you at once throw the gauntlet, which the 
men, if they are not silly fools, and cold as icicles 
will soon accept—and then farewell to all true lov- 
ers—except for our money. No wonder, she 
continued, that girls who adopt this fashion, are 
anxious to cover their heads with curls and basket 
bonnets, that they may not be seen to blush for 
their nakedness. 

You cannot conceive, M. Printer, the warmth 
with which the argumentr was maintained, until | 
my aunt Catrintje, who seemed absorbed in deep 
thought during the debate, raised her voice. In a| 
moment all wus silence, and every ear was anxious- 
ly open to catch the accents of her tonguc.—For, 
you must know, Mr. Printer, that aunt Catrintje, 
having given up all hopes of matrimony, and pos- 
sessing naturally, an intelligent mind and sound 
judgment, is often called upon to act as umpire 
between the girls, and her opinion is always sub- 
mitted to with deference. Having exacted a pro- | 
mise of compliance in this instance, from the! 
whole assembly, and adjusted her tucker, my | 
aunt straightened herself in her chair, and with | 
somewhat of an authoratitive air, gave her deci-| 
sion, or rather decree, in the following terms: | 

“Young maidens, desirous of matrimony, and | 
of suitable age may fairly expose their ancles, as 
a token that they are willing to tuke charge of a! 
family. Maidens over twenty-eight may raise the | 
fashion in proportion as their desires increase or 
their hopes dissipate, Courtezans only shall be 
permitted to wear kelts. And as for married 
dames, said she, I forbid, I absolutely prohibit | 
them, from soiling by the public glare, those beau- 
ties which belong to their husbands alone, and | 
which they ence solemnly consecrated to them in | 
wedlock.” 

O how my keart bounded with joy, when T saw! 
my little Eliza, to whom I have thoughts of making | 
serious offers, involuntarily cover her fuscinating | 
bosom with her shawl, and heard her whisper to | 
her companion—* I’m resolved to preserve my | 
charms for a sweetheart.” 

Yours, 





NATHAN. 
—2 + oe 
AMUSING CRITICISM. 

We sometimes perceive strange sallies of criti- 
cism in our newspapers. Errors in haste are 
scarcely avoidable. {In the Baltimore federal pa- 
per we find the following : 

“There has been some altercation among our 
editors abroad, with regard to the origin of the 
term— proven,’ now in such familiar use. It is a 
Scotticism, and used in the criminal courts of cri- 
minal jurisdiction In the indictment against 
Thomas Muir, for seditious practices these words 
will be found, ‘all-which or part thereof being 
found, proven,’” &c. 

This i, dispatching a judgement with a sweep. 
The critic appears to have decided without suffi- 
cient evidence; he has mistaken for a Scotticism, 
an ancient regular English word; Scotticisms 
are usually errors arising from the expression of 
English inthe Celtic idiom ; now proven is not of 
Celtic derivation nor construction, but of Anglo 
Saxon; and isto be found in English writers 
from Chaucer, Spencer, Sir Thomas Moore, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Cheke, Taylor, Francis, Bacon, 
down tothe parliamentary speakers of the pre- 
stent day; it is so recognized in the best gram- 
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mars, and the most celebrated works onthe En. 
glish |: nguage; the termination en being a par- 
ticipi:.| termination, used by some writers in. 
discriminately with ed; but by others with more 
distinctness to determine a tense; en being used 
to express something done recently, and ed to 
signify what had been done at a time indefinitely 
past, orremote. Words of this termination and so 
derived from the participle, are abundant in the 
language of which the following will give exam. 
ples; some have assured the character of verbs. 
forsaken striven 
frozen sitten 

smitten 
silken 
spoken 
spitten 
striven 
stridden 
sudden 


arisen 

awaken 

buken given 
barren gotten 
becn golden 
beaten grow’n 
behold happen 
bidden hew’n 
bitten hidden 
blow’n holden swollen 
blacken hoven taken 

brazen laden thriven 

braken Jouden retaken 

broken mow’n undertzken 
chidden open overtaken 
chosen riven mistaken 
cloven ridden trodden 
craven risen waxen 

dyaw’n rotten wooden 

driven slidden woollen 

drunken sawn woven 

exten seen whiten 

fallen shaven written 

forgotten shaken 

Sir Thomas Moore writes understanden to ex- 
press the signification of our present term under- 
stoad. 

Chaucer, in his Black Knight, has rosen for the 
adjective resy—thus : 

* When PiiabLus the sonne beginneth to sprede 
his clereness with rosen Chariottes.” 

Soin prince Arthur, daken from which our noun 
bacon is derived— 

* And there they drank the wine, and eate the 
venison and the foules baken.” 

Thus sir Welter Raleigh. History World, c. 6. 
8. 

“By the war of Macedon, the Romans hitherto 
had gotten much dishonor.” 

Again—“Of sundry small victories gotten.—c. 2. 
5 8. 

The Baltimore federal paper is a droll /—he asks 
what the Irish would think if St. Patrick was cal- 
led St. Peter ; having a little bit of the Irish in us, 
we can probably answer, that, they would make 
a joke of it, if it was spoken with 1s much gravity 
as the Federal Telegraph writes about it; but if 
it was suid by way of juke, they would with per- 
fect gravity say that Peter and Patricius were the 
same originally—and there they would leave the 
matter.—| durora. 


i 
NEWSPAPERS. 

We findthe following article passing through 
the newspapers (as Sterne said of literature 
among his cotemporaries)—pouring the con- 
tents of one phial into another, all round the cir- 


cle. 
“Gazettes or Newspapers.—Monsieur de Saint- 
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foix in his Historical Essays on Paris, gives this 
account of their introduction : 

Theophrastus Renaudot, a physician of Paris, 
picked up news from all quarters, to amuse his 
patients: le presently became more in request 
than ony of uis brethren; but as a whole city is 
not ill, or at least don’t imagine itself to be so, he! 
began to reflect, at the end of some years, that he 
might guin a more considerable lncome by giv 
ing a paper every week containing the news of 
different countries. A permission was neces.) 
sary; ne obtained it with an exciusive privilege, 
in 1632. Such p.pers had been in use for a 
considerable ‘ime in Venice, and were cailed Ga- 
zeites, becouse a small piece of money, cailed Ga- 
zett:, Was peid for reading them. This is tue 
origin of our g-zette and its niume. About ten 
year’s aficrw-n's tiey were common in England by 
the name of Mere ries.” 

This accom: of the origin of newspapers is, no 
doubt, correct cous, as furasit relates to Paris; 
and may a.ve veces omginclin nim; but we must 
not mistake Pars, any more than London, for the 
whoie world. ‘Tue circu.ation of news, in a com- 
pact form. andin p.pers uterally limited to news, 
formed # paructiar profession in Rome, in Athens, 
and in more ancient times tian either Athens or 
Rome—in the Courts of ancient Asis, where the 
same practise continscs to this day, 

NeWspepers probably owe their origin to com- 
merce and diplonacy. The Grecian newspaper 
was Well adapted to Uie inquisitive and commer- 
cial characicr of the peopie of Attica, and the 
spreading of false reports to favor commercial 
specul tions «ielin mop lies, Wes as well under- 
stood, 25 mien preised at Athens as in Lon- 
don, Wemburs, or Philadeiphia, as we learn 
from un Oration of Le seus, «gauinst the monopolizer 
of four. ‘Tae newspaper, at this period must nave 
partuken of the cucracter of a price current.— 
Bilis of Excuaue, banks, and bank notes were 
contemporanco is both at Athens and Carthage, as 
we learn frou Bschines, the philosopher, in his 
dialozues. Ptoiviae mentions a Greci m merchant 
who sent ins fictorste Sericiam, on the borders 
ofChina; andi wey penetrated to the mouth of 
the Vistula, tie iiyreenian forests, and even 
the Moluccas. They communicated not only 
wih Sicily and the Euxese for subsistence, 
but with the vest of the known world for ge- 
neral commerce ; anu their letters were muiti- 
plied by writing, and circulated wherever they 
visited. 

‘The Athenians maintained agents under the 
disguise of merchants in every country with 
which they had connexions. They were, by this 
means, regulirly informed of whatever passed in 
foreign countries; the letters of tiose agents 
formed part of the popular ple:sures in the walks 
and public pleces of Athens. The Asivtic prin- 
ces, in the most ancient times known, and it is 
more ancient than any other history, employed 
persons, whose exclusive business it Was to report 
news d.ily occurring at the courts of their neigh- 
bors. This practise continues on the same foot- 

ing to this day. 

li the courts of Asia, there is a hall, or anti- 
chamber, which is appropriated to the tribe of 
newsmongers; the principals in this occupation 
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move among the crowd wherever intelligence is 
to be procured, and return to their !eputies in the 


| 





hall, where they dictate to them the advices and 


reports that they have received; as the kubler 
wallahs, or newsmongers, depend upon each oth- 
er, each furnishes to the rest, and the copics of 
every man’s news is multiplied so as to reach eve- 
ry court by its own special messengers. 
be easily conceived whatuse dexterous politicians 
and speculators in commerce or money, make of 
UiL08e newsmongers. 
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It may 


Cumberland, in the 52d number of the Observ- 


er, gives some amusing particulars of the Roman 
newspapers, which appeur to have partaken more 
of the literary, than the political or commercial 
character, ubounding with wit and satire. 


Alurora.} 
— += 
NAVAL ANECDOTE. 


No more “ the sea is Britain’s wide domain,” 
Cuiumbja’s flag * without permission sails.” 


CARDEN AND THE MACEDONIAN, 
The editor of the Gleaner was on a tour through 


a part of New-England, and happened to be at 


New-London, When Com. Decatur came into port 
with his prize, the Macedonian—the crew of 
which he then had on board the United States.— 
At that time the following circumstances were 
related to him:—While the Macedonian was 
building in the river Thames, a sliort time previ- 
ous to the lute war, Gen. Williams, of Norwich, 
(Con.) was in England, and was invited, among 
other Americans, then there, to go and see the 
Macedonian launched. He attended, in company 
With capt. Carden, who had already been selected 
.S commander of the new frigate. 

At that time much was said by capt. Carden to 
the Americans concerning the excellent construc- 
tion of the ship, and the superior state in which 
he intended she should be finished. 

About a year «fierwards it happened that Gen. 
Williams was at Lisbon while the M.cedonian was 
there, and was invited by capt. Carden to go 
on bord his frigate, which he said was in 
complete order and had the finest crew in the 
British navy. While on board, the commander 
took occasion to speak in the highest terms of his 
ship, and made some comparison between the Ma- 
cedonian snd the frigates of the United States, 
very unfavorable to our navy, and turning to the 
general—* Such a ship as this, sir,” suid he. “ ne- 
ver was built in the United States !—yours have 
calico sides When compared to this!!” “TI am not 
the best judge of ship building,” said the general, 
“but Lam induced to believe there are few better 
built ships than those which compose the Ameri- 
can navy.” “ Poor calico things,” replicd Carden, 
“J was out afew months since to America, Where 
I saw your boasted frigate the United States—why, 
she is not to be compared, sir, with the Macedo- 
nian.” That may be,” replied the general, “ but 
as the relations between the two countries are ve- 
ry much unsettled, some of your frigates may 
have an opportunity of comparing themselves 
side by side with the United States.” 

Immediately on receiving the news of the cap- 
ture and arrival of the Macedonian, gen. Williams 
hastened to New-London to psy his compliments 
to captain Carden, when a prisoner on board the 
sume ship he hed affected to despise. The meet- 
ing was such as might h.ve been expected—capt. 
Carden was much more disposed to talk of the fla- 
vor of the wine, the hospitality of the Americans, 
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&c. than to compare the British and American 


frigates. —[{ Gleaner. 


Productive Turnip Yard. 


Mr. Erastus Ware, who manages Mr. Gardner’s 


farm in South-Salem, has sold this present sea- 
son, from a piece of ground of only one quarter 
of an acre, turnips to an amount exceeding two 
hundred dollars; besides having on hand between 
50 and 60 bushels.—Sulem Guz. 


rt ) 
SUMMARY—FOREIGN & DOMESTIC. 


FOREIGN. 


The King of Sweden is said to be dangerously 
ill, and is not expected to survive many days.— 
London papers state that the Duke of Angauleme 
has gone to the Spanish frontier to receive a Spa- 
nish army of 30,000 men, for an object not known. 
Fresh troops have been marched to Lyons, where 
great disturbances exist. The Duke of Welling- 
ton has represented to ministers the necessity of 
sending him a reinforcement of troops, instead of 
recalling those already there: the object of this 
also is unknown.—The emigrations from England 
to France and Switzerland have been immense; 
they are estimated at 50,000 souls.—Lallemand 
and Savery have proceeded to Persia; it is con- 
jectured on some secret mission.—The Rhine and 
Nechar have risen 9 feet 6 inches above their me- 
dium height. Whole villages in Franconia have 
been Jaid under water.—The Emperor of Austria 
is said to have declared in favour of Charles 4th 
of Spain, whom he means to put on the throne, 
and drive the present sovereign ideot from his 
seat.—The nephew of Petion, a mulatto, is ex- 
pected in Paris, to make propositions to the 
French government.—A South-American priva- 
teer, commanded by Armeda, once a resident of 
Baltimore, has captured 24 Spanish prizes, the 
value of which is estimated from 800,000 to 
3,000,000 dollars.—There are at Rome, and other 
Roman States, 36,084 natives, and 7,750 foreign- 
ers supported by alms. 
| The Priests of Macerata have been arraigned 
and carried to Rome, charged with publishing a 
fabricated letter from St. Paul to the Romans with 
dangerous comments. 





DOMESTIC. 


The French minister, Hyde de Neuville, gave 
a dinner, on the 26th of August, in honour of 
Lovis 18th, to which several American citizens 
were invited.—A machine has been built by G 
Brewster, for spinning wool by water power. It 
produces yarn from 30 to 60 cuts in the pound, 
and can reach 100. This machine is at Brandy- 
wine; where there is another which goes by wa- 
ter, invented by E. Hovey, which shears super- 
fine marino cassameers equal to any thing exe- 
cuted by hand shears.—The citizens of Hanover, 
N.H. has presented Gen. Ripley with a sword, in 
testimony of their respect for his services. 

The elections in Connecticut commences on 
Monday next: the newspaper discussions of the 
merit of parties, which generally precedes an 
election, have been conducted with some warmth ; 


and a change in the party character of that State most agreeable to themselves. 


appears to be apprehended by the federalists und 
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complaint has been raised by the former against 
the latter, for heading their tickets with the 
word TOLERATION, asserting that it insinuates what 
is not true. 

A general election took place m Vermont last 
week for Governor, State Legislature, and Re. 
presentatives to Congress. Some changes are 
anticipated in this State also. We have not yet 
learned the result. 

We have seen returns from ou!y 58 towns in 
the District of Maine; which give for separation 
5,729 votes—against it 4,202. It is yet doubtful 
whether five ninths of the votes will be in favour 
of a separation or not. 

It is stated, on the authority of the collector 
of the port of Gennessee, in the State of New. 
York, that in three months, ending on the 30th 
of June, property to the amount of $27,700 was 
exported into Upper Canada from that port, es. 
timating flour at $8 per barrel, pork $ 22, corn 
75 cents per bushel, potatoes 50 cents, &c. These 
estimations are seid to be much less than their 
real value. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has given no. 
tice, that in consequence of the proposition made 
some time since to the banks, to resume the pay- 
ment of small sums in coin on the Ist of October, 
having been generally declined, no other ar. 
rangement will be made for the collection of the 
revenue in the legal currency of the United States 
until the Bank of the United States goes into 
operation; and that after the 26th of February 
next the revenue must be collected in currency, 
agreeably to the resolution of congress passed 
the 29th of April last.—{The official notice was 
issued too late for the present number: we shall 
give it in our next.) 

The late inundation (as it has been termed) of 
New-Orleans has had an opposite effect to what 
was generally expected—the health of the city 
has been very much improved in consequence of 
the waters having curried away the filth and pu- 
trefaction with which many of the fields and 
yards were covered—So says the New-Orleans 
papers. 

A letter from Mr. Mitchell, our Consul at St. 
Pierre, M.rtinique, states that American flour 
has been permitted to be sold for the supply of 
the island, and quotes it at $16 per barrel, and 
likely to rise. Advises shipments to that quarter. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers to the ational Register will re- 
collect that the bills for the present year’s sub- 
scription became due on the first of the present 
month; and as money gives spirit to all business, 
the Editor confidently hopes that gentlemen who 
have not already forwarded their respective dues, 
will not delay to do so longer than is absoluicly 
necessary. Bills will be forwarded for collection, 
in a few days, to those places where the Editor 
has agents, to whom subscribers can make pay- 
ment, or forward the same by mail, as may be 
Where he has no 
agent, gentlemen will enclose the money and 








sanguinely expected by the republicans. Some 





forward it by mail. 








